people do, meaning, the way in which they formulate their ideas and organized 
them into cogent statements, we discern what they proposed to do, meaning, the 
intellectual goals that they set for themselves. 


These goals — the received document they wished to examine, the questions that 
they brought to that document — realized in the layout and construction of their 
writing, dictate the points of uniformity and persistence that throughout come to 
the surface. How people lay out their ideas guides us into what they wished to find 
out and set forth in their writing, and that constitutes the system that defined the 
work they set out to accomplish. We move from how people speak to the system 
that the mode of discourse means to express, in the theory that modes of speech or 
writing convey modes of thought and inquiry. 


We move from the act of thought and its written result backward to the theory of 
thinking, which is, by definition, an act of social consequence. We therefore turn 
to the matter of intention that provokes reflection and produces a system of 
inquiry. That statement does not mean to imply I begin with the premise of order, 
which sustains the thesis of a prior system that defines the order. To the contrary, 
the possibility of forming a coherent outline out of the data we have examined 
defines the first test of whether or not the document exhibits a structure and 
realizes a system. So everything depends upon the possibility of outlining the 
writing, from which all else flows. If we can see the order and demonstrate that 
the allegation of order rests on ample evidence, then we may proceed to describe 
the structure that gives expression to the order, and the system that the structure 
sustains. 


The present work undertakes the exegesis of exegesis, for the Yerushalmi, like its 
counterpart in the one of Babylonia, is laid out as a commentary to the Mishnah. 
That obvious fact defined the character of my academic commentary, since we 
have already faced the reality that our tractate is something other than a 
commentary, though it surely encompasses one. The problems that captured my 
attention derived from the deeper question of how people make connections and 
draw conclusions. To ask about how people make connections means that we 
identify a problem — otherwise we should not have to ask — and what 
precipitated the problem here has been how a composition or a composite fits into 
its context, when the context is defined by the tasks of Mishnah-commentary, and 
the composition or composite clearly does not comment on the Mishnah-passage 
that is subjected to comment. 


The experience of analyzing the document with the question of cogency and 
coherence in mind therefore yields a simple recognition. Viewed whole, the 
tractate contains no gibberish but only completed units of thought, sentences 
formed into intelligible thought and self-contained in that we require no further 
information to understand those sentences, beginning to end. The tractate 
organizes these statements as commentary to the Mishnah. But large tracts of the 


